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Roman soldiers that pillage was more lucrative than domestic 
occupations. The comment (p. 145) on the unique destiny of 
Rome cannot be too often repeated, namely, that it always 
remained a city and yet of all ancient cities was the only one to 
found an empire and to admit conquered peoples to participa- 
tion in its civic rights. 

Professor Bloch takes issue (p. 169 ff.) with the historians 
who say that the Roman Republic was Hellenized into an early 
grave. After citing the circle of Scipio Aemilianus as a shining 
example, he says that a higher and finer culture such as that 
of Greece ought not to be an evil ; and while admitting that it 
was the late comedy and other samples of artistic decadence 
that influenced Rome, he implies that Rome ought to have 
known enough to choose the best rather than the worst of what 
Greece could offer. He inclines to the view that Rome lost its 
head with conquest, and that it was the irresistible opportunity 
to make money too fast that ruined it. This may be enough to 
put the author in the ranks of the economic interpretators of 
history. 

' L'Etat romain etait religieux, non theocratique ' (p. 68) is 
a short, keen phrase ; the author's definition (p. 96) of impe- 
rium as ' la plenitude de la puissance, politique, militaire, judi- 
ciaire ', is satisfying ; and his description (p. 240) of the Roman 
practice of ' following the leader ' in comitial voting, ' cette 
espece de fascination consacree par l'usage ', is delightful. The 
proletariat of Rome has been often qualified, not to say dis- 
qualified, by many objurgatives, but when the author speaks of 
their habits of ' faineantise ' he seems to have hit a most happy 
word, and lovers of the Black Knight in Ivanhoe will read into 
it a mighty power under a lazy appearance. However, when 
all is said, the reviewer rises from the perusal of Professor 
Bloch's La Republique Romaine enlightened, but not refreshed. 



A Collotype Reproduction of that Portion of Cod. Paris 7989. 
Commonly Called the Codex Traguriensis which Contains 
the Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius, Together with Four 
Poems Ascribed to Petronius in Cod. Leid. Voss. m. 
With Introduction and a Transcript by Stephen Gaselee. 
Cambridge Press, 191 5. 

The Cambridge Press has done a notable service in printing 
a photographic facsimile of part of the famous Paris manu- 
script 7989. The volume before us has, first, eighteen pages 
of introduction. Then come the photographic plates of the 
manuscript with a transcription opposite each plate, the pagina- 
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tion being that of the Paris Codex (206-229). Last, there are 
two pages with photographic facsimiles from the Codex 
Leidensis Vossianus in, with a partial transcription. 

Mr. Gaselee, who is the librarian of Magdalene College, 
says in his introduction : ' The transcript is printed opposite 
the plates, and follows the original as exactly as possible. I 
have chosen to expand the contractions, printing the letters 
supplied in italics, rather than to attempt to represent the con- 
tracting signs typographically. I am quite aware of the objec- 
tions to this course: the choice between n and m is often 
arbitrary ; the representation of diphthongs (particularly a) 
introduces a type of spelling not in the mind of the scribe of the 
fifteenth century ; it is sometimes difficult to say whether a 
mark above the line is a letter written small or a mark of con- 
traction ; in general, it will not be difficult to find several small 
inconsistencies. But I am inclined to think that inconsistencies 
equally great arise from the almost hopeless attempt to represent 
by type a great number of slightly varying lines and marks ; 
and I am quite sure that the plan I have adopted facilitates 
reference, while the photographic facsimile opposite prevents 
these small disadvantages from being sources of error '. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Gaselee has done much 
needless work, and has neglected a great opportunity. With 
this splendid photographic facsimile just across the page, why 
is it necessary to give an exact transcription? A faithful 
modern text, with bracketed corrections of readings manifestly 
bad, and with notes applicable to Buecheler's variants and 
emendations (5th ed., Heraeus, 1912), would have been a con- 
tribution to scholarship more nearly equalling in importance 
the publication of this facsimile by the Cambridge Press. Mr. 
Gaselee has in the introduction a wealth of material, and he 
shows in handling it a critical acumen that would have justified 
the Cambridge Press in insisting upon a well edited modern text. 

In spite, however, of the editor's frankness about inconsisten- 
cies, as quoted above, it would not be right to allow his 
transcript to go entirely unchallenged. His method of using 
italics for marks above the line and for contractions has nothing 
to commend it. Neither is ij an exact transcript of ii, when 
the second i is prolonged a little below the line. The use of 
capitals is not always exact, as will appear by comparison of 
hec (Hoec), 1. 35, p. 208, with hilaresqw?, 1. 38, p. 209, and Hec 
(Haec), 1. 3, p. 212. There is a mistake in 1. 23, p. 208: 
<esse: bene laudatiowem>. The manuscript has a period 
after esse (ee), and a mark ([) after bene, corresponding to 
the same mark on the margin in front of XXXV. 

There are two things in the introduction particularly worthy 
of note. Mr. Gaselee supplements (p. 9) a suggestion made 
in the Classical Review (XXII, 178) by Professor Clark with 
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the conjecture that the three citations made by John of Salisbury 
from the Cena help to prove that the original of the Codex 
Traguriensis was in England for some time during the 12th 
century. In Excursus II (pp. 17-18) on the reading, 208, 30: 
in quo cornua erant (not read by Buecheler, XXXV, 4), the 
editor makes a very reasonable defense of his suggestion that 
Petronius wrote: super Scorpionem locustam marinam, super 
Sagittarium oclopectam, super Capricornum capri cornua. 

Every addition to our palaeographical material such as this 
Cambridge Press publication is welcomed with delight, and 
rightly so. It may seem somewhat churlish to find fault with 
an editor who does well what he announces clearly he has set 
out to do. But dittography is a palaeographical sin. 

Ralph V. D. Magoffin. 



